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PREFACE 


The Committee on Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education, after a three years’ study which 
resulted in the publication of various vocational mono- 
graphs, the publishing of a personality report for the colleges 
and also various educational tests—notably modern language 
tests and mathematical tests—began to feel that a very dis- 
tinct function of the Committee was the study of personal 
development, or, as it is often called, character education. 
This led a year and a half ago to the appointment of a sub- 
committee called the Committee on Personal Development. 
This committee felt that one of the first steps leading toward 
the elaboration of its work was the preparation of a bibliog- 
raphy covering the problem at the college level, and this 
study has led to the publication of a classified and anno- 
tated bibliography. 

The Committee realizes that character education is becom- 
ing increasingly popular and there is grave danger that en- 
thusiasm for meeting the demand for character training sys- 
tems will run ahead of scientific knowledge of how to get the 
best results. This is in part due to the fact that any tech- 
nique for personality and character development is dependent 
upon (1) knowledge of the psychology of personality and 
character, which in turn is dependent upon the psychology 
of the emotional and volitional as well as the cognitive 
processes; in fact, the whole general field of social psychol- 
ogy (unfortunately, this is the most undeveloped field of 
psychology and one in which there is the least harmony 
of agreement between competent investigators), and (2) 
knowledge of the learning and teaching processes involved in 
developing personality. One recalls the extensive experi- 
mental work of Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman and many others 
who analyzed in great detail the processes involved in learning 
to add, subtract, spell, read, etc., before making changes in 
methods of teaching these tool subjects. Scarcely a begin- 
ning has been made in similar analyses to be used as foun- 
dations for character training programs. 
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The renaissance of character education at the college level 
is comparatively recent. For a time after the war, many 
institutions were so engrossed with the physical problems of 
mass education that they lost sight of the fact that the 
responsibility of the college extended to each individual 
student and covered a much wider sphere than intellectual 
development. For the colleges soon discovered that in- 
dividual differences in intellectual progress are intricately 
bound up with individual differences in emotional states. 
There are, in turn, individual differences in causes for the 
existing emotional states. Undoubtedly general causative 
as well as special causative factors exist. Diagnosis is 
dependent upon knowledge of general laws and prevalent 
deviations. 

When the colleges appreciated their increased responsi- 
bility, their first response was in most cases to centralize 
the humanizing function in some central unit or group of 
special officers. Witness the growth of the offices of dean of 
men and women and personnel bureaus. But, just as in 
industry, the more recent tendency seems to be toward a 
decentralization of functions but with centralized responsi- 
bility. The teaching staff is coming more and more into 
the center of the picture. But the classroom instructors 
must be supplied with more information than they them- 
selves can gather, and with expert advice, which in some 
phases of the work nobody at present has to give. 

The present bibliography has been prepared to assist 
college administrators, faculty, alumni and other persons 
interested in surveying the recent literature on what the 
colleges are doing to bring about the more complete develop- 
ment of their students. For, as Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
has aptly said, ‘‘ It comes back to an appreciation on the part 
of administrators, teachers and alumni that the college resi- 
dence is a period of training for young men who have not 
only minds but also bodies and spirits, alive to every kind of 
fine influence.” 

The one hundred and seventy-five references included in 
this bibliography are not the one hundred and seventy-five 
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best references to be found. Inclusion has been determined 
by four criteria: (1) recency of publication, 1926-1929; 
(2) an analytical or experimental approach (the so-called 
“popular” articles are not included); (3) material typical of 
a given method or field of investigation; (4) pertinency to 
problems at the college level. This fourth criterion has not 
been adhered to in those special cases where the author has 
made a contribution to general theory or methodology which is 
applicable or suggestive for college use. Notable among this 
last group are articles by Allport, Charters, May and Harts- 
horne, Roback and Goodwin Watson. 











INTRODUCTION 


For the convenience of readers who desire information on 
some special phase of the general problem, an effort has been 
made to classify the references cited. Eight major topics are 
included. After each topic is a series of numbers each number 
of which refers to the correspondingly numbered citation in 
the alphabetical list of authors. 

References numbered 1 to 75 inclusive have been classified 
and annotated; references numbered 100 to 200 inclusive 
have been classified but have not been abstracted. The 
latter group of references are similar to the former and will 
assist readers who are desirous of more information on special 
topics. The writer believes that even a cursory examination 
of the extracts will acquaint the busy administrator or pro- 
fessor with the intricacy of problems and the variety of 
methods of attack involved in attempts to humanize edu- 
cation. 

1. Discussion of college problems showing need of attention 
to personality development. 

Personality is here used in the broad sense of the total 
ego, including mental, physical, moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. Here are to be found articles which describe existing 
conditions, and show the need for greater attention to the 
development of the total personality, especially the moral and 
spiritual phases connoted by the word character. 

(3) (7) (12) (18) (19) (39) (52) (S3) (58) (60) (72) 
(106) (108) (110) (125) (128) (131) (132) (141) (153) 
(158) (174) (197) 

2. Analysis and measurement of personality and charac- 
ter, including attitudes, beliefs, standards. 

References on the psychology of personality and character 
as well as reports on the measurement of personality, char- 
acter, or special attributes of these general terms are in this 
section. This includes trait measurement. 


(1) (2) (5) (6) (9) (10) (13) (17) (19) (21) (24) (29) (31) (35) (37) 
(40) (41) (42) (43) (45) (SO) (S5) (56) (65) (68) (70) (73) 
(101) (102) (104) (105) (107) (111) (117) (121) (126) (129) (130) 
(133) (136) (145) (149) (150) (151) (156) (162) (165) (168) 

(173) (176) (188) (195) 
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3. Analysis and measurement of certain hereditary and 
environmental influences. 

References here include reports on the influence of socio- 
economic status, part-time work, extra-curricular activities, 
fraternity, dormitory and other residence conditions. 

(14) (17) (20) (51) (62) 
(103) (112) (116) (121) (146) (147) (156) (160) (164) (167) (179) 
(187) 

4. Analysis and measurement of use of time and methods of 

study. 
(8) (34) (48) (49) (66) 
(108) (122) (123) (183) (199) 

5. Description and evaluation of the work of certain ad- 
ministrative research and service units. 

The work of the offices of dean of men and dean of women, 
personnel bureaus, personnel research bureaus, and guidance 
offices is here described. 

(7) (16) (18) (31) (32) (33) (36) (37) (38) (46) (54) (S7) (61) (64) 
(67) (73) (75) 

(109) (118) (134) (140) (144) (152) (161) (169) (170) (172) (175) 
(177) (178) (184) (185) (186) (191) (192) (194) (196) (198) 

6. Description and evaluation of certain changes in cur- 
ricular and methods of teaching. 

References are cited for articles which report changes in 
curricula or methods of teaching when such changes have 
had as their purpose the more effective development, other 
than purely mental, of individual students or groups of 
students having a common problem. Experiments in sec- 
tioning and in supplementary training of probationers, 
tutorial systems, honors and orientation courses are classified 
under this heading. 

(10) (11) (22) (23) (25) (26) (28) (30) (32) (39) (47) (49) (59) (60) 
(74) (113) (115) (119) (124) (125) (126) (127) (128) (135) 
(143) (151) (153) (154) (157) (159) (163) (171) (180) (190) (193) 
(198) (200) 

7. Methods of character training. 

In this section are to be found suggested programs and 
critiques of methods of character education. 
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(4) (15) (27) (29) (44) (63) (71) 
(106) (114) (120) (138) (139) (142) (148) (155) (164) (181) (182) 
(189) (200) 
8. Bibliographies. 
Bibliographies are grouped together, and include both 
bibliographies on personal development and on the special 
topics listed above. 


(1) (41) (43) (55) (65) 
(100) (166) (185) (191) (195) (199) 














LIST OF PERIODICALS AND PLACE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Since it is desirable in the bibliography proper to use ab- 
breviations of titles of periodicals, a list of the abbreviations 
has been prepared together with the complete titles of the 
journals and their places of publication. Endeavor has also 
been made to give notices of changes in names of periodicals 
or cessation of publication. 


Amer. Econ. Rev. American Economic Review (q.). 450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Amer. J. Sociol. American Journal of Sociology (bi-mo.). University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Amer. J. Psychol. American Journal of Psychology (q.) Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev. American Physical Education Review (mo.). 
American Physical Education Association, G. Highland Station, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Arch. Psychol. Archives of Psychology (irreg.). Archives of Psy- 
chology, 515 West 116th St., New York City. 

Bull. Amer. Assn. Univ. Professors. Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors (mo.). The American Association 
of University Professors, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Bull. of Purdue Univ. Bulletin of Purdue University. LaFayette, 
Indiana. 

California Quarterly of Secondary Education (q.). The California 
Society of Secondary Education, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley, 
California. 

Dartmouth Alumni Mag. Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Educ. Administration & Supervision. Educational Administration & 
Supervision (mo.). Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Education. Education (mo.). The Palmer Co., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Educ. Rec. The Educational Record (q.). The American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Educ. Rec. Supplements. The Educational Record Supplements. 
The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Genetic Psychol. Monog. Genetic Psychology Monographs (mo.). 
Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass. 

Indus. Psychol. Industrial Psychology (mo.). Donald A. Laird, 
Editor, Hamilton, N. Y. (discontinued.) 

J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol. The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy (q.). Boyd Printing and Publishing Co., 372-374 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. (Formerly The Journal of Abnormal Psychology.) 


9 
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J. Appl. Psychol., Journal of Applied Psychology (bimo.). Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

J. Deling. Journal of Delinquency (bi-mo.). California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Whittier, Calif. (Changed to Journal of 
Juvenile Research (q.). California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Whittier, Calif.) 

J. Educ. Psychol. Journal of Education Psychology (mo.). Warwick 
& York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

J. Ed. Res. Journal of Educational Research (mo.). Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

J. Eng. Educ. Journal of Engineering Education (mo.). The Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Lancaster, Pa. 

J. Nat. Educ. Assn. The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion (mo.). National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Ment. Hygiene. Mental Hygiene (q.). The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 372-374 Broadeay, Albany, N. Y. 

National Society for Study of Education Yearbook. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

Ohio College Assn. Bull. Ohio College Association Bulletin. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Personnel J. The Personnel Journal (bi-mo.). The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. (Formerly The Journal of Personnel 
Research.) 

Psychol. Bull. Psychological Bulletin (mo.). Psychological Review 
Co., Princeton, N. J. 

Relig. Educ. Religious Education (mo.). Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, 308 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research Council (irreg.). 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 

School & Soc. School and Society (w.). Science Press, Garrison, 
N. Y. 

Secretarial Notes for the Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men (annual). Published by the Associa- 
tion. 

Social Forces. Social Forces (q.). The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. C. Contrib. to Educ. Teachers College Contributions to Education 
(irreg.). Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

T. C. Record. Teachers College Record (mo.). Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Univ. of Buffalo Studies. University of Buffalo Studies. University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Univ. of California Publications in Educ. University of California 
Publications in Education. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Univ. of Chicago Mag. University of Chicago Magazine (mo.). 
1009 Sloan St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Univ. of Iowa Studies in Character. University of Iowa Studies in 
Character (irreg.). University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Bull. University of Pittsburgh Bulletin. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

U. S. Bureau of Education Bull. U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Yearbook of the National Association of Deans of Women (annual). 

Published by the Association, 1634 Eye St., Washington, D. C. 











CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. ALLPporT, Gorpon W. “Concepts of Trait and Personality.” 
Psychol. Bull., 1927, Vol. 24, pp. 284-293. 


A critical bibliography of current concepts of “trait” and ‘‘ person- 
ality.” 


2. ANDERSON, ALICE, and Dvorak, Beatrice. ‘Differences Between 
College Students and Their Elders in Standards of Conduct. J, 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 286-292. 


The aim of the present study was (1) to discover on which of four 
standards college students most frequently claimed to base their con- 
duct and (2) to determine whether the standard most frequently chosen 
differed for grandparents, parents and youth. 

The investigators devised a multiple-choice questionnaire of 15 be- 
havior situations to each of which four choices of answer were given. 

(1) dealt with situations according to right-wrong standard; 

(2) dealt with situations according to precedence or intelligent 
judgment; 

(3) dealt with situations according to public opinion; 

(4) dealt with situations according to aesthetic standard. 

The questionnaire was given to 5 groups: college students, parents, 
grandparents, university professors and social workers. 

Conclusions: (1) College students differ from parents and grand- 
parents in the standards on which they base their conduct, in that they 
prefer the standards of precedence and aesthetics to that of right and 
wrong. 

(2) The greatest differences in standards of conduct occur between 
age groups rather than between sex groups. 

(3) All groups tend to eschew the standard of public opinion. 

(4) Since they make precedence and aesthetics their standards for 
rationalizing their conduct, college students probably could be appealed 
to on the basis of these standards far more effectively than on the 
standard of right and wrong. 


3. ANGELL, ROBERT C. ‘‘The Campus.” 


New York, Appleton, 1928. 
Pp. 239. 


An impressionistic picture of undergraduate life on the campus of 
the University of Michigan based upon the observations of the author as 
an undergraduate and as a teacher. He finds evidence of general and 
progressive disorganization of undergraduate life with interest and 
enthusiasm centered around athletics and campus activities at the 
expense of scholarship. There is also a general indifference to religion 
and spiritual ideals. 


12 
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4. ARTMAN, J. M., and Jacoss, J. A. ‘‘The Significance of Present 
Trends in the Character Education Movement.” Relig. Educ., 
1928, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 240-253. 


Character education represents the “latest wave” of interest in 
educational theory and practice. There is scarcely a significant ele- 
mentary or secondary school (not to mention the colleges and universi- 
ties) which is not making some attempt to improve its methods of 
character formation. Religious and eleemosynary organizations are 
doing likewise. Yet many fundamental problems are unsolved such as: 

(1) Definitions of major terms such as morals, character, ideals, 
attitudes, etc. 

(2) Theories of character development. 

(3) Methods of teaching. 

Various theories are discussed along with a brief critique. 


5. Bain, R. “Religious Attitudes of College Students.” Amer. J. 
Soc., 1927, Vol. 32, pp. 762-770. 


Investigator submitted seventeen questions on religious topics to 200 
college students. He found much more liberal attitudes than Leuba 
found with similar questions in 1916. 


6. Birp, CHARLES. ‘The Detection of Cheating in Objective Exami- 
nations.” School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 25, No. 635, pp. 261-262. 


Shows how cheating in objective examinations may be detected. A 
student who secures information surreptitiously from another paper is 
seldom capable of discriminating right from wrong answers in an objec- 
tive examination. There is not at present available any method of 
determining the number of right answers which result from cheating, but 
one can tell whether the identical wrong answers in two papers exceed a 
number which is possible by chance. An excessively large number of 
identical errors in two papers yields the incriminating evidence. If the 
proctors have noted carefully which student has shown indications of 
cheating, such as looking at another paper, and if the number of identical 
errors in the two papers exceeds a chance value, we can correctly assign 
responsibility for the discrepancy. Case studies are given which illus- 
trate this procedure and show how disciplinary action followed without 
the instructor ever being considered as a factor in the situation. 


7. BLAKE, MABELLE B. Guidance for College Women. A Survey and 
a Program for Personnel Work in Higher Education. 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 285. 


Emphasizes the need for assisting students to make progress in their 


educational and vocational careers. Describes the organization and 
work of the better organized personnel departments. 


New 


I SP 


ee 
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8. Boox, W. F. ‘‘How to Succeed in College.” Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, 1927, Pp. 192. 

A report of the results obtained from a questionnaire sent to over 
3,000 students in the University of Indiana. Items investigated cover: 
. How they spent total available time. 

. Number that regularly attend church and how often. 

. Amount of time spent profitably and amount wasted. 

. Amount of time spent in study. 

. Amount of time devoted to recitation and laboratory work. 
. Amount of time given to outside work. 

. Amount of time given to exercise and recreation. 

. Amount of time given to sleep. 

. Amount of time devoted to meals. 


Conant wd re 


9. Bowpen, A.O. ‘A Study of the Personality of Student Leaders in 
Colleges in the United States.”” J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1926, 
Vol. 21, pp. 149-160. 


Data for this paper were obtained from the study of the presidents 
of the student body or student councils of some 40 American colleges and 
universities operating student government. Personality profiles were 
made by a method similar to that used by Allport and described in his 
“Social Psychology.’’ Graphs show that leaders are of the extroverted 


expansive social type. Most of them also have splendid insight and 
good judgment. 


10. Briccs, T. H. ‘Praise and Censure as Incentives.’’ School & 
Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 671, pp. 596-598. 


An experiment with 300 graduate students in a course at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. Results agree with Laird’s findings at Wyoming. 
The evidence from both studies is convincing that commendation, 


praise and encouragement are incentives superior to censure, ridicule, 
threats and punishment. 


11. Brooks, Ropert C. ‘Reading for Honors at Swarthmore.” A 
Record of the First Five Years 1922-1927. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1927. Pp. 196. 


Describes the Swarthmore plan, its purpose, inception, operation, 
success and probable changes in organization. Students for honors are 
admitted at beginning of the Junior year. Selection is made not on the 
basis of grades alone, but rather demonstrated ability in a considerable 
number of courses leading to the field of honors study. About 10 per 
cent of applicants are rejected. Once admitted, the student faces two 
years of work in a broad field of interrelated subjects. Honors students 
are free during Junior and Senior years from attending regular classes, 
from taking all course examinations, and from all paraphernalia of 
credit hours. They must, however, attend the two weekly meetings of 
their group. Each seminar group is composed of five to six students. 
These weekly meetings last two hours. Written papers prepared by 
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members of the group are read and discussed. Most of the honor 
student’s time is spent in reading. Reading lists include, whenever 
possible, classics and original documents rather than textbooks. 

Examinations are made by outside professors at the end of two years’ 
work. Each honors student writes from 8 to 12 three-hour papers 
which are mailed to outside examiners. Three or four days after com- 
pletion of written examination the examiners come to Swarthmore to 
conduct final orals. Candidates spend about two hours in private 
conference with each examiner. Final rating of students is then made, 
as first, second, third, or passed without honors. 

The honors program is an experiment in self-education. It is an 
endeavor to spot and develop excellence. It assumes that exceptional 
ability and industry will in America or elsewhere respond to exceptional 
opportunity. The author believes that the experiment has been en- 
couragingly successful. The honors system has considerably lengthened 
the average work-day, and yet the honors students go into athletics 
and other extra-curricula activities. The alumni favor the plan. 
The general good-will of the institution has not been marred by feelings 
of scholastic superiority or inferiority complexes. 


12. Burton, Ernest DEWiTr. “Education in a Democratic World.” 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 165. 

A compilation of addresses made by the late President Burton of 
Chicago University. 

“The discovery and dissemination of the truth in every realm, the 
training of men in openness of mind and the love of truth, the inculca- 
tion of right ideals, the development of personalities capable of the 
largest participation in the good of life and the largest service to society— 
this is the four-fold task of a university.” 

There are no more important questions facing us as a democratic 
nation than these: How can we include in the process of education the 
factors that make effectively for the production of sound character? 
But who has discovered how to develop sound moral character? Is 
character produced by the inculcation of moral rac .‘ms or by enforce- 
ment of religious sanctions or by the training of the hands? 


13. CHAMPLIN, CARROLL D. ‘‘The Preferred College Professor.’’ 
School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 27, No. 685, pp. 175-177. 


Describes an experiment performed at Penn State College to deter- 
mine the qualities of professors considered superior in the eyes of stu- 
dents. These qualities were: 

1. Being a good fellow in and out of class. 

2. An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

3. A congenial companion. 

4. An expert in the work of teaching others. 

5. Exceptional ability in self-expression. 

6. Just, impartial and sympathetic. 
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7. Reasonable always. 

8. Eager to assist individual students. 

9. Appreciative of the student viewpoint. 
10. Profound understanding of human nature in general. 
11. Possessing a good name in the community. 
12. Making a good appearance in public. 
13. Sincere interest in personal problems of students. 
14. Known to be respectable in private life. 
15. Tolerant towards opinions of colleagues and students. 
16. Capable of intellectual growth. 


14. Cuapin, F. Stuart. ‘Extra Curricular Activities at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota.” Minneapolis, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1929. Pp. 140. 


The study was originally undertaken with the purpose of determin- 
ing the educational and social values of student extra-curricular activi- 
ties at the University of Minnesota. It soon became apparent that the 
first task was that of making a comprehensive survey of the great 
variety of student activities. Since no objective or generally accepted 
method of measuring the educational and social values of any formal 
academic subject has yet been devised, it is evident that measurement of 
the values to be derived from such vastly more complex forms of social 
behavior as extra-curricular activities is of extreme difficulty. In the 
absence of an adequate technique, the committee had to content itself 
with making as thoroughgoing a survey of the subject as was possible. 

General conclusions: 

1. Senior college students are more active than Junior College stu- 
dents; women are more active than men and the period of greatest con- 
centration of activity is in the senior year. 

2. The more active a student leader is in campus activities the more 
intensive becomes his activity in them. 

3. It is apparent that students may take part actively in extra- 
curricular affairs without great sacrifice to academic standing. The 
active women show a higher honor point ratio than the inactive women. 
Men show no difference in academic achievement as between active 
and inactive groups. 

4. In general, the active group show a more substantial carry over 
to adult activity (as alumni) in each specific type than the less active 
group. It seems probable that the greater activity of Senior College 
students previously noted is not wholly the result of academic survival 
but is in some measure an indication of social ability or the acquisition 
by experience and training of participating habits as well as in part due 
to the greater opportunities for activity in the Senior College. 

5. The results of the various attempts to analyze the returns gathered 
in this comprehensive survey hang together with remarkable cogency 
and all seem to point to the fact that social and educational values 
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inhering in and accruing from extra-curricular activities serve a real 
function in developing that social intelligence which has long been recog- 
nized in “the great society”’ as an attribute of vast importance. 

This volume contains an extensive classified and annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


15. CHARTERS, W. W. ‘The Teaching of Ideals.” New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 372. 


This book was written primarily to meet the needs of elementary 
school teachers, but the technique used in trait analysis, as well as 
the method described for collecting material and organizing a curriculum 
for teaching ideals, warrants its inclusion in this bibliography. Character 
is used to apply to the most fundamental of the traits of personality. 
Eighteen rules are laid down for a teaching program. 

“1. By consensus of opinion or otherwise, the faculty of the school 
should first decide upon a small list of fundamental traits around which 
instruction should be centered. If the students are mature, their co- 
operation should be secured in selecting the list. 

‘*2. When the ideals have been selected, the situations to which each 
trait conspicuously applies should be listed by a committee of teachers. 
Such committees are quite capable of compiling the lists, but without 
the assistance of the teachers they cannot be utilized. 

‘3. Preferably the typical trait actions recognized as applying to each 
situation should be compiled. It is comparatively easy to make a list of 
courteous actions in a variety of situations. In the case, however, of 
certain other ideals which have less definite forms of conduct it may 
prove inadvisable to prepare such a list. 

“4. Stories and pictures illustrating these forms of action should be 
selected from literature, history, and other sources, for use in the school 
system. 


“*5. Suggestions for plays and games which illustrate ideals should 
be included in the curriculum. 

“6. The material obtained by applying the five preceding principles 
should be classified by grades. Each teacher should have definite in- 
formation in printed form concerning the ideals, situations and materials 
upon which she is expected to place major emphasis. The teachers in 
other grades are expected to give incidental instruction in such ideals 
as the occasion rises. 

“7, Each subject of the course of study and each extra-curricular 
activity should be examined to determine what ideals are to be stressed 
in connection with them. For each subject the list should not be made 
too long lest extensity of attention handicap intensity of emphasis. 

“*8. The foregoing principles deal with the printed curriculum. The 
complete course of study should include supplementary material drawn 
from personal incidents and from school and community situations. 
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This material which obviously cannot be printed becomes a fluent and 
dependable medium of instruction which is naturally added to the 
published curriculum by the teacher in the presence of his classes. 

““9. When we proceed to consider methods of teaching, it is apparent 
that a favorable feeling for each ideal must be developed in order to 
give it vitality as an incentive to appropriate trait actions. 

“10. Both direct and indirect instruction should be given, but the 
chief reliance should be placed upon the indirect method. 

“11. Suggestion and example should be used continually. 

“12, Reasoning, argument and discussion in connection with prob- 
lems of conduct should be utilized. Contrasting cases furnish con- 
vincing arguments. 

“13. Rewards and penalties should be given a fundamental place 
in instruction because the children need the reinforcement of both. 
Rewards as well as punishment should be subtly fitted to student 
peculiarities. 

“14. The conduct assignment is the keystone to the arch of instruc- 
tion. Unless ideals are worked over into actions, instruction is in- 
effective. 

“15. As far as advisable, appropriate forms of conduct should be 
made habitual. 

“16. Traits should be measured where measurement is practicable. 

“17. Ideals should be generalized with a view to integrating the per- 
sonalities of children, and the children should be taught the technique of 
applying principles of conduct to new situations. 

“18. In all work upon ideals it is imperative that the active interest of 
the children should be fostered by the use of the foregoing methods.”’ 


16. CrarK, E. L. “Value of Student Interviews.” Personnel J., 
1927, Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 204-207. 


Data accumulated at Northwestern University indicate that inter- 
viewers can be considerably in error in judging factors for which tangi- 
ble predictive data are available. Evidence points to the necessity of 
taking into consideration the influence of the interviewer in evaluating 
material obtained by this method. 


17. CrawrorpD, A. B. “Incentives to Study. A Survey of Student 
Opinion.’”’ New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. 194. 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate certain factors 
seemingly related to Yale students’ incentives and motivation toward 
academic work, in the hope of arriving at conclusions bearing on the 
larger problem of the effectiveness of higher education. The specific 
questions raised were: 

1. What measurable factors significantly affect the quality of stu- 
dents’ classroom work? 
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2. To what extent is the influence of such factors dependent upon 
variations in students’ motivation? 

3. Are there demonstrable differences among students, in both ca- 
pacity and effort, and, if so, what is their relative significance? 

4. Do differences in students’ effort and motivation tend to be gen- 
erally associated with certain other recognizable factors such as family 
influences, financial handicaps or advantages, students’ aims in coming 
to college, their intended occupation, or degree of orientation toward 
life purpose? 

5. Can any such objective factors as those just named be utilized as 
possible indications of relatively high degree of incentive and motiva- 
tion? 

6. How many colleges practically consider such factors as an aid in 
selection of students for admission? 

7. What is the relation of purposive academic motivation to the value 
derived by students from their education? 

8. May students perhaps be motivated in some degree indirectly 
toward their academic records? 

9. How do extra-curricular activities affect student motivation and 
their academic records? 

10. How do students’ own estimates as to the value of elective vs. 
required courses of study compare, and do these opinions suggest any 
further means of increasing academic motivation? 

Conclusions: 

1. The most important influence upon academic grades of the ones 
investigated, namely (1) ability, (2) experience and study habits, (3) 
external factors, (4) incentives, was found to be that of potential 
scholastic ability. 

2. Experience and study habits have not been analyzed quantitatively 
and the authors have had to assume that differences in these respects 
and also in health and physique are distributed at random among the 
groups studied. 

3. Analysis of the external factors has suggested that (1) degree of 
orientation, (2) economic status, (3) professional aims or background, 
and (4) purpose in coming to college, exercise in the order named 
significant influences upon students’ academic records. Comparison of 
correlations between mental ratings and grades for students differen- 
tiated in these respects suggests furthermore that these factors may 
largely prove effective because each expresses, in its own respective 
way, variations in academic motivation. 

4. Thus we are forced, after quantitative analyses of wholly objective 
data, to the perhaps disturbing and certainly paradoxical admission 
that students, at least in Yale, appear to do somewhat better work be- 
cause of the secondary spirit of extra-curriculum affairs than they 
otherwise would accomplish. The primary and natural incentive 
offered by the course of study alone is evidently insufficient. 
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18. DoERMAN, Henry J. ‘‘The Orientation of College Freshmen.”’ 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 162. 


In part 1, the author describes a number of problems the freshman 
meets. 

In part 2, he reviews the literature and gives in detail methods used in 
various institutions to meet the freshman’s needs. 

In part 3, he gives a plan for the organization of guidance service. 

Contains an excellent bibliography of the literature previous to 1926 
on college problems. 


19. Epwarps, R. H., ArTMAN, J. M., and Fisher, GALEN. ‘‘Under- 
graduates.” A Study of Morale in Twenty-Three American 
Colleges and Universities. New York, Doubleday Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 366. 


This study was undertaken by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research upon the suggestion of the Association of American Colleges. 
Twenty-three colleges and universities scattered in fifteen states were 
visited by the investigators. The method adopted was to arrange for 
interviews in each of the schools visited with persons likely to be well 
informed regarding various aspects of the local student life and thought. 
In all, more than 1,100 such interviews were held—with students, 
faculty members, administrators, religious workers, athletic directors 
and others. The testimony so gathered was recorded by the inquirers 
as soon after the interviews as possible and has been supplemented 
by, and interpreted in the light of the experience and knowledge of the 
authors. The available documentary material has been freely drawn 
upon where it seemed desirable. The data so gathered have been 
discussed under the following chapter headings: 

. Environment. 

. Student groupings. 

. Extra-curricular activities. 

. Athletics and physical education. 

. The relations of men and women. 

. Student government and honor systems. 

. Senior responses to questions on moral and religious practices and 
beliefs. 

8. Religious provisions and agencies. 

9. The faculty. 

10. Administration. 


20. Euricu, Atvin C. “The Relation of Achievement between 
College Fraternity and Non-fraternity Groups.” School & Soc., 
1927, Vol. 26, No. 672, pp. 625-630. 


An extensive investigation made at the University of Maine over an 
eleven-year period leads the author to conclude that an essential 
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difference was not found to exist between the marks of the fraternity 
and non-fraternity men. Since this fact is derived from such a com- 
prehensive set of figures extending over such a long-time period, it at 
least suggests that a fraternity environment at the University of Maine 
does not affect the scholastic achievement of the average college student. 


21. Fenton, NorMANn. “An Objective Study of Student Honesty 
During Examinations.” School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 663, 
pp. 341-344. 

The institution (Ohio University) did not have an honor system. 
Three students, trustworthy and interested, cooperated in the experi- 
ment. In order to find out what students would do when given a partial 
or total opportunity to cheat in examinations, the following three 
situations were set up. 

Situation 1.—The instructor sat in the room and read a book, glancing 
around but little during the test. 

Situation 2.—The instructor remained in his office out of sight, but 
students had no assurance that he might not enter at any moment. 

Situation 3.—After giving out the questions, the instructor told the 
class he had an errand at the library, spoke of the fact that as college 
students, many of them about to be teachers, he believed they could be 
trusted and placed them upon their honor, exacting, however, no prom- 
ises from them. He then walked across the campus to the library. He 
could be seen en route from the classroom windows. 

The student assistants noted the cheating being done. 

Results: 

1. 63 per cent of the group studied actually cheated in one or more of 
the experimental situations. 

2. When the instructor was in the room and not especially observant, 
31 per cent cheated; when he was in an adjoining room 39 per cent 
cheated; when across campus, 45 per cent. 

3. There is a significant positive relationship between honesty in 
these examinations and scores made on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability. Scores are highest for those who did not 
cheat. 

4. The positive relationship between honesty while taking examina- 
tions and success in the course is rather marked. Cheating evidently 
seems to be in part the expression of a felt need. 

The author believes that, until we are willing to provide specific 
training in honesty in examination situations beginning in the primary 
grades, we will not be justified in expecting honesty among students. 
22. Fitts, CHARLES TaBor, and Swirt, FretcHer H. ‘The Con- 

struction of Orientation Courses for College Freshmen.” Univ. 
of California Publications in Educ., 1928, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 145— 
250. 


The present study (1) traces the historical development of orientation 
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courses in institutions of higher learning in the United States, (2) shows 
the present major types of such courses, (3) and in the light of the history 
of the movement formulates the major problems involved in the con- 
struction of orientation courses, especially as viewed from the stand- 
point of aims, content, organization, administration and supervision. 


23. GREENE, Epwarp B. ‘The Relative Effectiveness of Lecture and 
Individual Readings as Methods of College Teaching.” Genetic 
Psychol. Monog., 1928, Vol. 4, No. 6, pp. 463-532. 


In recent years there has been a strong tendency on the part of curricu- 
lum makers to increase the proportion of time spent by certain college 
students in following more or less supervised individual reading and at 
the same time to reduce the proportion of time spent in classroom 
lectures. 

An effort was made at the University of Michigan to measure the 
relative effectiveness of these two methods in a beginning course in 
Psychology. In two groups of college men of nearly equal ability (about 
125 men in each), no significant differences were found between the 
average score of those who heard a lecture and those who read practically 
the same material for themselves under similar classroom conditions as 
shown by immediate test. The highest quarter on the mental test 
tended to do slightly better after the reading than after the lecture. 
The opposite was true of the poorest quarter on the mental test. Among 
the two midmost quarters on the mental test the two methods of presen- 
tation were about equally effective. 

For delayed tests the lectures were somewhat superior, in spite of the 
fact that the lectures could be greatly improved. Here again the 
tendency for the best students to do better from their own reading than 
from the lecture justifies to a certain extent the practice of sectioning 
students according to their own ability and adjusting the type of presen- 
tation to the student. 


24. Guturiz, E. R. “Measuring Student Opinion of Teachers.” 
School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 25, No. 632, pp. 175-176. 

Judgments on over one hundred teachers were obtained from 800 
students at the University of Washington. From 5 to 126 judgments 
were gotten for each teacher. Results show that there is considerable 
agreement among students concerning the ability of their teachers and 
student opinion is comparatively stable from one year to the next. 
The author was tempted to make the generalization that seriousness, 
clarity, definiteness and authority were valued more highly by the 
freshmen and that wide information, originality and honor were more 
appreciated by seniors. 


25. Haptey, Laurence. A Report on the Progress of a Study of 
Sophomores on Probation for Scholastic Failure. Bull. 
Purdue Univ., April, 1927. Pp. 22. 


The author desired to evaluate the effectiveness of an advisory 


of 
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relation between an interested member of the university faculty and 
twenty second-year men who were on probation for failure to pass a 
minimum of twelve semester hours. Careful case histories were kept. 
Although no exact measurement could be made, the writer felt that 
approximately one-third of the group were helped by the adviser. 


26. Hatt, ArNoLD B. “Improving the Teaching at University of 
Oregon.” School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 27, No. 685, pp. 153-157. 
Describes the rather rigorous program to improve teaching being 
put into force at the University of Oregon. The president is assembling 
the following items of information for file in his office. 
1. A personal history record of the “Who's Who” type for each teacher 
2. A set of all examination questions. F 
3. A statement of objectives in giving each course, 
4, A questionnaire to students as to what they get out of each 
course. 
5. Committee reports on the following items: 
(a) Tests and examinations. 
(b) Lecture systems. 
(c) Objectives. 
(d) Case method of teaching. 
(e) Controlled experiments. 


27. Harper, W. A. ‘The College and Its Technique fo 
Building.” Relig. Educ., 1929, Vol. 24, No. 3, pp. aon or 

Methods most in use are: 

1. Courses in religion for credit. 

2. College spirit. 

College spirit is an institution’s total environmental condition, and 
there is no more powerful character building technique than this 
erroneously depreciated atmosphere which so noticeably differentiates 
colleges from each other. 

3. The college official personnel—trustees, president, faculty, etc, 

4. Extra-curricular activities. 

5. Administratively maintained activities. Student faculty com- 
mittees on chapel services, forums, concerts, etc. 

6. Educational guidance—personnel departments. 

7. Laboratory techniques—the Antioch plan. 

28. Harrincton, M.S. “The Problem of Mental Hygiene Courses 
for the College Student.” Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. 11 pp 
536-541. oe 

Favors the giving of such courses and in his own course uses Burn- 
ham’s ‘‘The Normal Mind” as a text. 

29. HARTSHORNE, HuGu, and May, Mark A. “Studies in the Nature 
of Character. Studies in Deceit.” New York, The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 306. 


A scholarly investigation undertaken by Teachers College, Columbia 
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at the request of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
experimental work has been done with grade school children, but many 
of the fundamental conclusions will likely hold true for adolescents and 
students of college age. General conclusions reported after very careful 
quantitative analyses are: 

1. That one form of deceit or another is definitely associated with 
such facts as dullness, retardation, school grade emotional instability, 
socio-economic handicaps, cultural limitations, certain national, racial 
and religious groupings, suggestibility of a certain type, frequent attend- 
ance at motion pictures and poor deportment at school. 

2. That deception runs in families in about the same way as intelli- 
gence, eye color or height. This does not prove, of course, that decep- 
tion is inherited, but only that certain things are found together. 
Deception also goes by gangs and classrooms. A pupil resembles his 
friends in his tendency to deceive. 

3. Where relations between teachers and pupils are characterized by 
an atmosphere of cooperation and good-will, there is less deception, and 
to this effort the general morale of the school and classroom also con- 
tributes. On the other hand, attendance at Sunday School or member- 
ship in at least two organizations which aim to teach honesty does not 
seem to change behavior in this regard, and in some instances there is 
evidence that it makes children less rather than more honest. 

4. Honesty appears to be a congerjes of specialized acts which are 
closely tied up with particular features of the situation in which decep- 
tion is a possibility, and is apparently not greatly dependent on any 
general ideal or trait of honesty. Motives for cheating, lying and steal- 
ing are highly complex and are specialized just as are the acts of decep- 
tion. The most common extraneous motive is the desire to do well in 
class. 

5. Deceit as a social problem can probably best be tackled by con- 
trolling the child’s major experiences in such a way as to make decep- 
tion unnecessary and by building up a series of behavior habits charac- 
terized by integrity of performance and intelligent group cognizance of 
the social significance of honor. As an individual problem, honest 
conduct is just one aspect of the total character of the child and has no 
real significance for his moral welfare apart from its relation to his self- 
organization. 


30. Hawkes, Herpert E. “Curriculum Revision at Columbia Col- 
lege.”” Educ. Rec., 1929, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 29-39, 


A comprehensive survey supplemented by an extensive statistical 
study demonstrated that, although many students at Columbia Col- 
lege were devoting themselves to a thorough and carefully wrought out 
program of work, altogether too large a number were content to take a 
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good freshman year followed by what amounts to three sophomore 
years consisting largely of elementary work. This investigation, along 
with several others, led the faculty to agree that a new curriculum was in 
order. The new curriculum recognizes the fact that there are three 
types of students each of which is worthy of the degree: 

1. The student who is looking forward to a professional school and 
who is pointing his entire college course toward a broad and comprehen- 
sive preparation for a life of professional usefulness. 

2. The student who is by temperament and ambition a scholar, and 
for whom the most effective college course is the one which gives him the 
opportunity to go far toward the bottom of some field of scholarly 
interest. 

3. The man whose best educational development is not obtained 
through research work or even through “search,” work of the kind 
encouraged by seminars and intensive attention to the cultivation of a 
narrow field. ; 

The administrative device which has been adopted automatically 
to take care of these various types of students consists in the require- 
ment for the degree of sixty so-called maturity points. 

The solution of the problems of the first two college years hinges upon 
the organization of a program permitting the student to make a wide 
survey of various fields of intellectual interest. To this end it is neces- 
sary that these years should offer material in various fields which will 
simultaneously provide a sound and broad basis for future scholarly 
work in any field which the student will select, and a sufficient survey 
and orientation in these various fields for the individual who does not 
intend to pursue them further. A further evidence of the desire of the 
faculty to treat subjects of study rather than narrow departmental 
fields is evident in the authorization of so-called reading courses. Courses 
will be given jointly by two or more instructors in different depart- 
ments to a small number of students of high grade. Such courses will 
meet informally as discussion groups. 

Another experiment authorized is the giving of a few lecture courses 
which will normally occupy two hours a week and will afford half credit 
toward the degree on the understanding that attendance only is required. 
One of the particular advantages of such a course is for the junior or 
senior who wishes to gain a rich but rapid survey of some other field 
either related to his own or in contrast with it. 

The faculty also appointed a committee who would have in their 
hands the administration of achievement tests on the basis of which 
properly qualified students might be excused from the various require- 
ments for the degree. Requirements waived in this manner would not 
count as point credits toward the degree, but would merely relieve the 
student of the necessity of sitting through a course in which he was 
able to demonstrate his competency and thus permit him to pass on to 
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work of more difficult and advanced character. There is no question 
that the revision of the curriculum here outlined will greatly enrich the 
cultural value of the college course. This, however, does not tell the 
whole story. We want the college not merely to be one which com- 
mands the respect of its students and staff, but we want to inspire their 
affections. This comes back to an appreciation on the part of adminis- 
trators, teachers and alumni that the college residence is a period of 
training for young men who have not only minds but also bodies and 
spirits, alive to every kind of fine influence. 


31. Horxins, L. B. ‘‘Personnel Procedure in Education.’”’ Educ. 
Rec. Supplement 1926, No. 3. Pp. 96. 

Records the observations and conclusions resulting from visits made 
by the author to fourteen institutions of higher learning. The purpose 
of these visits was to talk with those who were directly concerned with 
the various efforts to bring the college into closer individual touch with 
its students and to gain a knowledge of the administrative point of 
view and procedure relating to these efforts. 


32. Hupetson, EARLE (Editor). ‘Problems of College Education. 
Studies in Administration, Student Personnel, Curriculum and 
Instruction.” Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. Pp. 449. 

The widespread request for the stenographic report of the proceedings 


of the Institute on the Problem of College Education held at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota July 5-17, 1927, led to the publication of this 

volume of addresses. The book is divided into three major sections: 

(1) administration, (2) student personnel, (3) curriculum and instruc- 

tion. 

Particularly important contributions to character development are 

found in the following papers: 

Blanton, Smiley. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene for College Students,” pp. 302-307. 

Blitz, Ann E. ‘The Control of Student Life,” pp. 340-350. 

Wood, James M. ‘A College Curriculum for Women,” pp. 369-382. 

Cowling, Donald J. ‘‘The Future of the Liberal Arts College,” pp. 
382-402. 

Paterson, Donald B. ‘A Program for Student Counselling,” pp. 264- 
286. 


33. Jongs, JANE Louise. “A Personnel Study of Women Deans in 
Colleges and Universities.” T. C. Contrib, to Educ., 1928, No. 
326. Pp. 135. 
Gives functions and duties of Deans of Women. Has an excellent 
bibliography of problems handled. 


34. Jongs, Lonzo, and Rucu, G. M. “Achievement as Affected by 


Amount of Time Spent in Study.” National Society for Study 
of Education Yearbook, 1927-1928, pp. 131-134, 


An investigation made at the University of Iowa shows that inferior 
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students study somewhat more hours, but that the slight increase in 
duration of study does not compensate at all for lack of ability. 


35. Katz, DANrEL. “Student Opinion at Syracuse.” Personnel J., 
1928, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 103-110. 

The purpose of this investigation, called the “Syracuse University 
Reaction Study,” was to discover particular attitudes, feelings, and 
problems common to many students and the distribution and signifi- 
cance of these factors in college life. Material was gathered by means 
of questionnaires answered by 90 per cent of the student body. The 
following topics were inciuded: 

. Reasons for coming to college. 
. Rating of college activities. 
. Methods of instruction. 
. Academic freedom. 
. Attitudes toward scholarship. 
. Attitudes on cribbing. 
. Adequacy and fairness of grading. 
. Sex segregation tendencies. 
. Co-education. 
10. Religious activities. 
11. Nature of belief in the Deity. 
12. Fraternities. 
13. Student self-government. 
14. Compulsory military training. 

Present report is a preliminary one. A complete account with a 
detailed treatment of results will be published by the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 


36. Kerns, Harry N. ‘The Experiences of a Mental Hygienist in a 
University.” Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. 11, pp. 489-495. 

The author invited students to conferences on personal problems. 
Causes of disturbance were: frank mental disorders, 45 per cent, scho- 
lastic difficulties, 25 per cent, sex problem, 15 per cent, personality 
problems, 15 per cent. 


37. Larrp, Donatp A. “Case Studies in Mental Problems of Later 
Adolescence, with Special Reference to Mental Hygiene of 
College Students.” Ment. Hygiene Reprint No. 184. 

“‘ Difficult mental adaptions are very common among college students. 

They are the result of understandable mechanisms and are amenable 

to a rational treatment.” 


38. Littte, C. C. “Freshmen Week.” School & Soc., 1926, Vol. 
24, No. 625, pp. 765-766. 


Describes purposes and methods as conceived by its originator. 
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39. LoweLL, A. Lawrence. College Education. School & Soc., 
1927, Vol. 25, No. 631, pp. 139-142. 


Describes the Harvard system of a general final examination covering 
the whole of subject which the student selects at the end of his fresh- 
man year and the tutorial system which assists the student in mastering 
the subject. Looked at from its effect upon the pupil, the purpose of the 
tutor is to help the student to educate himself through an extensive 
knowledge of his chosen subject. 


40. Manry, James C. “World Citizenship.” University of Iowa 
Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No. 1. Pp. 67. 


This piece of research furnishes a body of substantial proof that 
travel, contact with students from different sections of the country and 
orientation courses do further international-mindedness. A quantita- 
tive method is used. 


41. Manson, Grace E. “A Bibliography of The Analysis and 
Measurement of Human Personality up to 1926." Reprint and 
Circular Series of the National Research Council 1926, No. 72. 
Pp. 59. 


A classified bibliography of the experimental work done on the analy- 
sis and measurement of human personality previous to 1926. 


42. Marvin, A. D. “Dishonesty in the American School and Its 
Causes.” Education, 1924, Vol. 44, pp. 290-298. 


Report of a study made at the summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin. The questionnaire method was used and opinions gathered 
from about 100 students as to the prevalence and reasons for cheating, 


43. May, Mark A., HARTSHORNE, HuGu, and Wetty, Ruta. “Per- 
sonality and Character Tests." Psychol. Bull., 1927, Vol. 24, 
pp. 418-436; 1926, Vol. 25, pp. 422-443. 


Covers the literature on personality and character measurement. Is 
kept up to date and published each year in the July issue of the Psy- 
chological Bulletin. 


44, May, Mark A. “What Science Offers on Character Education.” 
Relig. Educ., 1928, Vol. 23, No. 6, pp. 566-583. 


“Character education is just now in grave danger of getting ahead of 
science. A sound and scientific character education is sure to come, 
but it will not come suddenly. Great educational changes are the 
results of years of careful study and laborious research.” 

An excellent article—should be read in detail. It stresses theory of 
character, measurement and training. The three major theories of 
character are: 

1. The two-factor theory of Spearman and Webb, that there is in 
character a general character factor and many specific factors. 
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2. The group factor theory, that character is a matter of unified 
traits. It seems to imply that, if an individual possesses the trait of 
honesty, he will act honestly in most situations. 

3. The third is the doctrine of specificity of conduct, that all conduct 
is a function of the total situation and is highly specific. 


45. Mitter, Georce F. “An Experimental Test of Intellectual 
Honesty.”” School & Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 679, pp. 852-854. 


Describes an experiment performed at the University of Oklahoma. 
Marks on scored examination papers were raised or lowered by the 
professor. Students were then told to compare marks with the scor- 
ing key and, if they did not get the same total score as the one on the 
paper, to put the changed totals at the top in a circle. 

The results point to a certain lack of the particular kind of honesty 
investigated. In Group A, of the thirteen students who saw that their 
marks were too high, only one made a correction. In Group B the 
corresponding numbers were 12 and 7. 


46. Morrison, ANcus W. “A Further Discussion of College Mental 
Hygiene.” Ment. Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 48-54. 

“Tt is encouraging to note that mental hygiene in colleges and 
universities has advanced rapidly in the last five years. In 1927, ata 
meeting of college mental hygienists, twenty-one psychiatrists were 
present, including three from preparatory schools.” 

There are no definite statistics available as to what percentage of the 
faculty or student body as a whole have emotional difficulties. How- 
ever, Ruggles, Williams, Blanton and others have emphasized the fact 
that the definite problems of adjustment are much larger than generally 
supposed. 

The success of mental hygiene work will depend not only upon the 
spirit in which it is carried on and the experience of those in charge, but 
also upon the cooperation of the various departments of the college or 
university. 

47. Munro, GeorGe W. ‘Selected Sections at Double Pace.” Bull. 
of Purdue Univ., Nov., 1926. Pp. 20. 


Selective sectioning for double pace work on a scholarship basis 
seems to present the following desirable features as shown by a three- 
year experiment with a quantitative analysis of results. 

1. It is popular with the students. 

2. It advances the able student toward graduation, making it pos- 
sible for him to take additional work later in his course, thus frequently 
counting toward an advanced degree. 

3. The double pace makes spoon feeding impossible, assuring that 
the able student really studies the subject. 

4. The able student works nearer capacity and so develops habits of 
industry rather than idleness. 
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5. The able student being well pleased, the tradition goes out that a 
good scholastic record is a real asset and the whole student body is 
stimulated to better scholarship. 

6. The mediocre student separated from his accustomed crutch 
is unable to make as good a showing alone as he previously has 
made with constant assistance. His development of technique is dis- 
tinctly reduced, but compensating for this is the fact that the mastery 
he does acquire is the result of his own efforts. 


48. Pressey, LUELLA Cote. ‘‘The Permanent Effects of Training in 
Methods of Study on College Success.’’ School & Soc., Vol. 
78, No. 718. Pp. 403. 
The results of a study made at Ohio State University lead the author 
to conclude that: 
1. It is not worth while to train students below the 25 percentile in 
intelligence. 
2. Students who have enough initial ability are benefited by training 
in methods of study. 


49. Pressey, S. L., and others. ‘Research Adventures in University 
Teaching.’”’ Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 152. 

This volume is composed of reports on eighteen investigations of col- 
lege problems. Section one contains five papers on ‘Problems of 
Study”’; section two, three papers on ‘‘Certain Problems of Curricular 
Adjustment”; section three, three reports on “Problems of Emotional 
and Characteriological Development”; section four, three reports on 
“Problems of Previous Preparation;” section five, four reports on 
‘*Problems of Teaching.”’ 

Section three is most closely allied to our topic. 


50. Reep, E. F. ‘Does the Individual Tend to Consistently be a 
Progressive or a Conservative?” Social Forces, 1926, Vol. 5, 
pp. 49-52. 
Uses a questionnaire similar to Moore’s. He finds that college stu- 
dents are not consistently radical or conservative, but rather mixtures, 
radical on some topics, conservatives on others. 


51. Remmers, H. H. “A Diagnostic and Remedial Study of Poten- 
tially and Actually Failing Students at Purdue University.” 
Bull. of Purdue Univ., May, 1928. Pp. 164. 


The major portions of the report are given over to case studies which 
consider: 

1. Physical fitness. 

2. Intellectual fitness. 

3. Emotional, Temperamental, social fitness. 

4. Motor capacities. 
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5. Study methods. 
6. Placements. 
Notations are given as to how each case was handled. 


52. Report of the Student Committee of Seventeen. Bulletin of Pur- 
due University. Studies in Higher Education VI. Lafayette, 
Indiana, Dec., 1926. 

A petition was sent to the president in December, 1925, requesting 
that a group of senior students be permitted to “‘make a study of the 
existing curricula, the quality of instruction and the present situation as 
to student activities and student government .. .”. A committee of 
seventeen students was appointed. In the final report their attitude to- 
ward character development was expressed as follows: 

“The purposes of Purdue from student viewpoint are: 

“1. to develop character 

“2. to train the student to think 

“*3. to help the student to orient himself in the world in which he lives 

“4, to awaken him intellectually. 

“We believe, then, that each instructor and each head of a depart- 
ment should scrutinize carefully each course under his care and the 
method of administering it with a view of discovering how the charac- 
ters of the students involved are affected. The first question should be: 
What are the character developing qualities of my courses?” 


53. RicHAaRDSON, Leon B. “A Study of the Liberal College.” A 
Report to the President of Dartmouth College. Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 1924. Pp. 382. 

The author visited a number of colleges and universities in both this 
country and abroad. His attitude toward character development as a 
function of college education is expressed in the following quotation. ‘‘It 
is obvious that the development of intelligence uncontrolled by moral 
purpose becomes a danger rather than a help to the state. The old 
college had a perfectly definite idea of how character should be devel- 
oped; namely, through moral and particularly through religious in- 
struction. Denominational colleges hold the same idea today. It is 
quite impossible to compare accurately the graduates of denominational 
and non-denominational institutions, but their moral tone seems to 
be much the same. President Wilson said, ‘Conscious cultivation of 
character produces nothing but that which makes a man intolerable to 
his fellows. Character is a by-product.’ The influence of a teacher 
with high character is contagious.” 


54. Riccs, Austin F., and Teruune, Wittiam B. “The Mental 
Health of College Women.” Ment. Hygiene, 1928, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, pp. 559-568. 


A review of the five-year experiment at Vassar College along lines of 
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mental-health work. Vassar has a resident psychiatrist and an ad- 
visory committee. 

It is impossible to estimate the results accomplished by the mental- 
health work at Vassar. Many girls have been helped over rough ex- 
periences, some probably have been saved from disaster, and many have 
been given knowledge and training that will help them to be more useful 
and happier citizens. 


55. Ropack, A. A. “A Bibliography of Character and Personality.” 
Cambridge, Mass., Sci. Art Publishers, 1927. Pp. 340. 
An excellent bibliography covering much of the foreign literature. 
Applicable to general theory rather than specific to college problems. 


56. Ropack, A. A. ‘The Psychology of Character with a Survey of 
Temperament.” New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 525. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive and scholarly piece of work that 
has yet appeared on the psychology of character. The author discusses 
only the strictly psychological phases of character; the ethical and 
pedagogical aspects that deal with character building are not con- 
sidered. About half of the book is given over to a historical survey of 
methods used throughout the ages in analyzing and classifying the 
elements of character and temperament. In part IV the author gives 
his own views. Personality is defined as the sum total of all our 
cognitive, effective, conative and even physical tendencies. However, 
this sum total is not a simple addition but an integration. Character is 
that part of the personality which remains after the cognitive, affective 
and physical qualities have been abstracted. Character covers the 
volitional and inhibitory phases of behavior, and yet it is affected by 
temperament in a measure. The possession of character is the declara- 
tion that man has reached not only the reflective stage but the stage 
of control in coordination with reflection. Character, like intelligence, 
proceeds in a linear direction. 

57. RuccLes, ArtHurR H. “College Mental Hygiene Problems.’’ 
Mental Hygiene, April, 1925, Vol. 9, pp. 261-272. 

Discusses the typical problems of maladjustment found in colleges. 

58. Scott, WALTER Dit. “Letter to the Freshman of Northwestern 
University.’’ School & Soc., 1928, Vol. 28, No. 717. Pp. 347. 

A letter of welcome and advice written to each freshman by the presi- 

dent of the university. 


59. SEARLES, HERBERT Leon. ‘“‘The Study of Religion in State 
Universities.” Univ. of Iowa Studies in Character, 1927, Vol. 
1, No. 3. Pp. 91. 


Gives an historical approach to the cooperation between the church 
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and the state university. Surveys courses in religion given in state 
universities. Believes there is a trend in favor of the gradual develop- 
ment of the critical study of religion in state universities. 


60. SEAsHORE, CarL E. “Learning and Living in College.” Iowa 
City, Univ. of Iowa Studies, Vol. 2, No.1. Pp. 124. 

Mass production in education and the recognition of the individual are 
two of the foremost problems in education today. Mass education is 
forced upon us, and the recognition of the individual with his personal 
traits, limitations and capacities is going to be a persistent demand. 
The book is composed of bulletins and addresses welded around the 
central purpose, the humanizing of the educational process. 

Chapter II, ‘‘What is the College For,” is an open ietter to college 
freshmen. 

Chapter III is entitled, ‘‘Who Should Go to College?” The answer 
is: “‘other things being equal, the privilege of a college education should 
be given to those who are qualified to profit by it personally and to give 
adequate returns in the form of service to society on the basis of the 
investment.” 

In Chapter IV the author describes the use of the Iowa Placement 
Examinations. Other topics discussed are: Freshmen Week, The Indi- 
vidual in the Classroom, Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, Individuali- 
zation of the Laboratory, The Project Method of Individual Instruction, 
Education for Democracy and the Junior College, Honors and Awards. 

The final chapter, ‘‘An Open Letter to a College Senior,’’ raises the 
question of who should go on with graduate work. 


61. Secretarial Notes for the Annual Conferences of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 


Papers and reports given at annual meetings of this organization. 


62. SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK F. ‘The Measurement of the Character 
and Environmental Factors Involved in Scholastic Success.” 
Univ. of Iowa Studies on Character, 1927, Vol. 1, No.2. Pp. 80. 
The general problem of this study is the right adjustment of students 
to their scholastic difficulties and opportunities. The special problems 
are the construction and validation of tests of character and personality 
traits and of those environmental factors which are involved in scho- 
lastic achievement. Three tests were used: (1) The Assayer, an in- 
terest analysis device, (2) The Self-Rating Form, and (3) The Ques- 
tionnaire, a personal history form. Correlations with grade points and 
with intelligence tests are reported. 


63, StarBucK, E. D. “Character Education in the High Schools.” 
Address to Michigan Schoolmasters in Meeting at Ann Arbor, 
April 27, 1929. 


Three general methods in use in character training: (1) direct method, 
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the giving of direct moral instruction, (2) indirect method, teach other 
things and get an indirect character residue, (3) natural or dynamic 
method. Starbuck himself favors this latter method. 

The direct method, with its month of teaching honesty and its month 
of teaching cheerfulness, bores the student and makes him resentful. 
There is also no guarantee that there is a transference into conduct. In 
fact, May and Hartshorne’s work leads one to believe that there is 
rather an increase of activity in the direction of the undesirable trait. 
Moral unction is an educational bogey. 

The whole problem of character education is surrounded by walls of 
ignorance. We have to find what human values are, what are moral 
situations and what are the solutions. Competent authorities do not at 
present agree. 

The whole problem is tied up with objectives in education. We must 
work with the emotions. We must deepen the right attitudes on funda- 
mental questions. Appreciation of beauty in literature, art, and music 
must be ripened. The value of money as a symbol of the value of 
what it will buy must be built up. Religion must be made a part of 
everyday life. Teach ethics, but teach an ethics of everyday life. Text- 
books will have to be written to meet these needs. Existing ones are 
not satisfactory. 


64. STODDARD, GEORGE and GustTAF, Frepa. ‘The Status of Fresh- 
men Week in Large Universities.” School & Soc., 1926, Vol. 24, 
No. 619, pp. 586-589. 
Discusses status of this new movement in education as it operates in 
some of the large universities. 


65. StocpiLL, Zoo LEATHERMAN. “Student Maladjustment."” Ohio 
College Assn. Bull., No. 50, pp. 456-505. 
Contains 471 titles, many of them at college level. 


66. Symonps, PerctvaAL. ‘‘A Studiousness Questionnaire.” J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1928, Vol. 19, No. 3, pp. 152-167. 

A questionnaire with comparative high reliability has been con- 
structed which is diagnostic of studiousness. It correlates positively 
with estimates of studiousness and with school achievement and 
negatively with intelligence. 


67. THompson, C. Mitprep. ‘‘The Value of Mental Hygiene in the 
College.” Ment. Hygiene, 1927, Vol. II, pp. 225-240. 
Discussion by Dean of Vassar College. 


68. THursToNE, L. L. “Attitudes Can Be Measured.” Amer. J. 
Soc., 1928, Vol. 33, No. 4, pp. 529-554. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the problem of measuring 
opinions and attitudes and to offer a method for so doing. The theory 
of scale preparation and the method of preparing a scale are described 
in detail. 
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69. Unsigned. ‘‘The Honor Plan at Cornell University.” School & 
Soc., 1927, Vol. 26, No. 669, pp. 515-516. 

The faculty and students recommend that all academic work be 
conducted on the assumption of general honor and good behavior. For 
the legislation of the plan there is to be a joint committee of twelve mem- 
bers, six students and six faculty members. 


70. WasHBuRN, M. P., and others. ‘‘The Moore Tests of Radical 
and Conservative Temperaments.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 
Vol. 38, pp. 449-452. 


Using the Moore Questionnaire for determining radical or conserva- 
tive temperaments, Washburn found Vassar women about as radical as 
Moore found the Yale and Dartmouth men. Moore's conclusions, as 
found in J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, pp. 234-244, were not confirmed. 


71. Watson, Goopwin B. “Virtues Versus Virtue.” School & Soc., 
1927, Vol. 26, No. 652, pp. 286-290. 


Challenges the value of method of character education built around 
traits, virtues and ideals. Behavior must be studied not as a manifes- 
tation of a certain moral trait, but as related to particular causes in a 
given'setting. Doubts if the direct attack upon bad traits and endeavor 
to,inculcate good ones is a fruitful procedure. 


72. Witkins, Ernest Hatcu. ‘‘The Changing College.” Chicago, 
The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 132. 

The essays and addresses gathered in this book reflect the various 
phases of the author’s experience as Dean of the College of Arts, Liter- 
ature and Science of the University of Chicago. The titles of the 
several chapters are as follows: 

. The Changing College. 

. The College Curriculum. 

College Teaching. 

. Who Shall Go to College? 

An Incident in Freshman Registration. 
Freshman Week. 

. Faculty-Student Cooperation. 

. The College Bookstore. 

Intercollegiate Football. 


73. WitiiaMs, F. E., CAMPBELL, C. M., MEYERSON, ABRAHAM, and 
others. “Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene.’ New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1925. Pp. 150. 
A Series of addresses by leaders in the mental hygiene movement. 


74. Woop, James M. “A College Curriculum for Women.” Prob- 
lems of College Education. Minneapolis, Minn., Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1928, pp. 369-382. 


Some seven years ago trustees of Stephen’s College authorized Dr. 
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W. W. Charters to make a job analysis of the business of being a woman. 
Purpose of the investigation was to build a curriculum which would fit 
women for the job of being able to meet the problems they will neces- 
sarily encounter as women. Study was made of the autobiographies of 
some 300 college women extending over a year’s duration. Classifi- 
cation was made of 7,349 activities that college graduates engaged in. 
If conduct would be the aim of teaching, it would be necessary not only 
to give information but to devise methods by which information could 
be carried over into conduct and with adequate definiteness modify the 
conduct of women in the carrying on of these activities and the solving 
of their problems. To accomplish this end the following steps were 
necessary : 

1. The activities and problems of college women after graduation 
must be collected and classified. 

2. Psychologically, the woman student must be taught to solve her 
problems while in college, but while this is being done, the instruction 
should so handle student situations that the student is being prepared 
for participation in student activities. 

3. It is, of course, apparent that in establishing the curriculum it is 
necessary not only to determine the activities and problems of women 
but the traits of personality as well. The successful conduct of a life is 
determined as much by the ideals of accuracy, openmindedness, friend- 
liness and ambition as it is by what the person actually does. Because 
of this fundamental fact it is essential that traits of personality should 
be treated in the construction of a curriculum. 

Stephen's College is working on such a curriculum. 

For such a course of study new textbooks are being written. 


75. Yearbook of the National Association of Deans of Women. 1926, 
1927, 1928, 1929. 

Contains papers and reports given at the annual meetings of the 

association. 
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